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Parent-Education Practices in Ohio’s 
State-Supported Colleges and Universities’ 
By NOREJANE JOHNSTON HENDRICKSON 


Mrs. Hendrickson is associate professor in the Division of Family 
and Child Development, School of Home Economics at Ohio State 
University. 


r NueE establishment of parent-education programs in com- 


munities throughout Ohio would enrich the state’s 
educational environment. Suggestions for improving 
public-school practices in this field were implicit in the first part of 
the study. Boards of education and school administrators should 
take the initiative in instituting parent-education programs. If the 
community has parent-education activities already established, 
the schools should assume the responsibility for co-ordinating 
them. Schools also should provide in-service training programs in 
home-school relations and free time for teachers who take part 
in parent-education activities. Supervisory services should be fur- 
nished by the State Department of Education, perhaps through 
the Division of Vocational Education. In setting up training 
programs or surveys, the schools should utilize, whenever possi- 
ble, the special competencies of persons in state-supported colleges 
and universities. Before a complete parent-education program 
can be suggested, the practices that are desirable for state- 
supported institutions of higher education must be examined. 
The questionnaire devised to measure the extent and appro- 
priateness of the parent-education services of Ohio’s nine state- 
supported colleges and universities was designed in much the 
same way as the one described in the first article. It has two 
forms: one dealing with the institutions’ practices, the other with 
judges’ opinions. Fifty-two practices or “leadership functions” are 


1 This is the second of two articles dealing with parent-education practices in 
Ohio’s state-supported educational institutions. The first article, ‘“Parent-Education 
Practices in Ohio’s Public Elementary Schools,” appeared in the February issue of the 
BULLETIN, pp. 29-38. 
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included under nine area headings. Seven of the categories 
are the same as those in the public-school questionnaire; two— 
professional preparation in parent education and direct services 
offered to the public schools—are peculiar to the state institutions. 
Thirty-one of the practices are the same for both groups. 

The leadership functions listed in the two forms of the col- 
lege and university questionnaire were the same, but the questions 
were phrased differently. The practice form was sent to the deans 
of the colleges of education at the nine institutions. Each dean 
was asked to select a qualified person on his faculty to fill in the 
questionnaire. The purpose of this form was to determine which 
of the parent-education practices were actually being performed. 
A sample from the form follows: 


Our college or university: 


Y NU 1. Offers a major in parent education at the doctoral level 
which prepares parent education specialists to take posi- 
tions with school systems, community organizations, 
churches, and other agencies. 


YNU 2. Same as 1, but at the master’s level. 


All nine questionnaires were returned. Since some of the 
universities are very large, one faculty member might not have 
had knowledge of all of the parent-education practices carried 
on by these institutions. However, the respondent could reply that 
he was uncertain about a given practice. Space was provided for 
more extensive comments also. 

Which of the listed leadership functions are desirable for the 
state colleges and universities to perform? In essence this is 
the question asked of twelve judges by means of the opinion 
questionnaire. The following sample from this form refers to the 
same functions covered by the preceding sample from the prac- 
tice questionnaire: 


Should Ohio's tax-supported colleges and universities: 

YNU 1. Offer a major in parent education at the doctoral level 
which prepares parent education specialists to take posi- 
tions with school systems, community organizations, 
churches, and other agencies. 

Y NU 2. Same as 1, but at the master’s level. 


Fifteen persons were invited, on the basis of criteria set up for 
the study, to fill in the opinion questionnaire. The twelve who 
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responded included three professors of education and three asso- 
ciate professors of sociology, two professors of psychology and 
two professors of social administration, and one professor and an 
associate professor of home economics. 


“aa majority of judges approved 45 of the 52 leadership func- 
tions as desirable practices for Ohio’s state-supported colleges 
and universities. At least one-half of the respondents to the prac- 
tice questionnaire indicated that their institutions perform 31 of 


TABLE I 


LEADERSHIP FUNCTIONS IN OPINION AND PRACTICE 








Practices 
Functions Carried 
Number Approved out bya 
Leadership Functions of | bya Majority: of 
Functions | Majority Colleges 
| of Judges and 
Universities 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Area A: professional preparation for | 
PRG CERAGID oi sick cen erties | 6 | 4 1 
Area B: information services for public.... 5 | 5 4 
Area C: direct services to public schools.... | 3 3 | 1 
Area D: general services to lay organizations 7 7 5 
Area E: encouragement of faculty | | | 
participation in community activities.... 3 3 2 
Area F: direct services to parents......... 10 8 9 
Area G: services to develop co-operative re- | | 
lations with public schools and community 7 | 7 5 
Area H: direct staff leadership in | | 
PROTIE GROGIIIME oko i ke ss ccc cenccden 6 | 6 4 
Area I: training workshops for lay leaders. . 5 | 2 2 
RD thier cin ce a ece wales 52 | 45 33 





the judge-approved functions. These institutions also practice two 
leadership functions which were rejected by the judges—sponsor- 
ing social activities to give parents a special opportunity to visit 
the campus and using personal methods (such as letters and tele- 
phone calls) to encourage parents to attend activities planned 
for them. The following discussion highlights the findings of the 
college and university study under the nine area headings. The 
results of the study are shown in Table I. 

Area A lists six questions related to the professional prepara- 
tion for parent education offered by the colleges and universities. 
Two entries are: 
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Includes at least one required course in the elementary teacher 
training curriculum where undergraduate students study home- 
school relations. 

Includes at least one required course in the elementary teacher 
training curriculum where undergraduate students work with 
parents under professional supervision. 


Three leadership functions deal with the preparation of parent 
educators at the doctoral, master’s, and bachelor’s levels. The 
other three functions, two of which have been stated, pertain 
to required courses in the curriculum for elementary teachers. 

Over two-thirds of the judges approved the preparation of 
parent educators at the doctoral and master’s levels, but not at the 
bachelor’s level. Three-fourths of the judges favored requiring a 
course in home-school relations, and over half, one in parent edu- 
cation; but the majority rejected a required course in which 
undergraduates would work with parents under professional 
supervision. Fifty-six per cent of the institutions reported that 
they require an undergraduate course in home-school relations. 
In Area A this is the only judge-approved function which is per- 
formed by a majority of the institutions. 

Area B has five questions concerning information services 
offered to the public. Two of the five are: 


Keeps the public informed of forum series, dramatic events and 
musical events offered by the college or university and open to 
the public. 

Keeps the public informed on legislative issues related to school 
development and improvement. 


The judges approved each of the functions, and 75 per cent of the 
institutions reported that they practice four of them—(1) keeping 
the public informed of campus events, (2) providing periodic 
information on home-college-ccommunity matters for dissemi- 
nation to the public through newspapers and (3) through radio 
and television, and (4) presenting information on child develop- 
ment and related topics on educational radio and television pro- 
grams. The majority of the colleges and universities do not 
inform the public of legislative issues relating to school improve- 
ment. Four of the five leadership functions in this area are cov- 
ered also by the public-school questionnaire. 

Area C covers direct services offered to the public schools by 
the colleges and universities, such as: 
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Provides professional assistance to public schools in their in- 
service training programs in home-school relations. 

Furnishes public schools with research findings to help them in 
their home-school relations programs. 

Offers a seminar to staff members of nearby public schools on 
problems in home-school relations. 


The judges (at least 92 per cent) approved each of the three prac- 
tices. The nine institutions reported that they provide assistance 
to the public schools in their in-service programs; however, most 
of them do not perform the other two leadership functions (one- 
third of the respondents were uncertain about the practice of 
furnishing public schools with research findings). 

Area D contains seven questions pertaining to general serv- 
ices offered to lay organizations; four of these also appear on the 
public-school questionnaire. Sample questions in this area follow: 


Makes pamphlets on child growth and development available to 
lay groups free or at a nominal cost. 

Makes available to lay organizations working in parent educa- 
tion a statement of services offered to them through the college 
or university facilities. 


At least half of the institutions practice five of the leadership func- 
tions, and a slight majority of the judges approved all seven. The 
colleges and universities assist lay groups in the selection and use 
of audio-visual materials and furnish them with speakers, films, 
library services, and bibliographies. Although lay groups can 
request these services, apparently they are not notified of what 
kinds of assistance are offered. The institutions questioned do 
not make available to lay groups pamphlets on child growth. 

Area E lists questions concerning encouragement given to 
staff members to participate in community activities. The three 
leadership functions in this area are identical with those for the 
public schools and, therefore, no samples are given here. 

The judges approved the three functions, and the colleges 
and universities (89 per cent) reported that they practice two of 
them—encouraging staff members to serve on off-campus com- 
mittees that are planning improvements in community conditions 
and encouraging them to attend meetings where they can assist 
in creating better lay-professional co-operation and understand- 
ing. Most of the institutions do not provide an official represent- 
ative to an organized community council. Since the colleges and 
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universities encourage their staffs to attend meetings for com- 
munity betterment, it seems paradoxical that they are not repre- 
sented on community councils; as the investigation of the public 
schools showed, however, many communities have no such 
councils. 

Area F has eight questions, one with three parts, and covers 
ten leadership functions pertaining to services offered directly to 
parents. Seven of the ten practices appear on the public-school 
questionnaire; two of the three not included in it are: 


Promotes the organization of college or university parent groups 
designed to help parents understand the college student, his 
program, and problems. 

Sponsors a voluntary orientation program for parents of fresh- 
men and transfer students so that they might get acquainted with 
the college’s or university’s offerings, opportunities, and services. 


At least half of the judges accepted eight, and half of the 
institutions practice nine (seven judge-approved) of the ten func- 
tions. The majority of the judges did not sanction sponsoring 
teas and other social activities to promote campus visits by par- 
ents; naturally, then, they did not favor the use of letters and 
telephone calls to encourage parents to attend campus activities. 
The colleges and universities practice both of these functions. 
They do not, however, provide a meeting room for nonuniversity 
persons interested in participating in study groups, a function 
which was approved by the judges. They do provide meeting 
rooms for parents participating in college study groups and for 
persons being trained as parent-education lay leaders, promote 
the organization of parent groups, and provide counseling for 
parents whose children are having serious problems in college. 
Two-thirds of the institutions have a voluntary orientation pro- 
gram for parents of Freshmen and transfer students and offer 
classes for parents in child growth and development. 

Since in this study no attempt was made to determine how 
the functions are performed or to what extent they are carried 
out, some reports by the colleges and universities may be mislead- 
ing. In regard to Area F, for instance, it is probable that the 
majority of the institutions do not have formal orientation pro- 
grams set up for parents; they do, no doubt, have methods for 
acquainting parents with the institutions’ offerings, opportuni- 
ties, and services if the parents desire this information. It is also 
probable that the classes provided for parents are not special 
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classes, but regular credit courses open to parents who meet the 
requirements. 

Area G contains seven practices by which the colleges and 
universities try to establish co-operative relations with the public 
schools and with the community. Four of these functions are 
included under Area G on the public-school questionnaire. Two 


questions which appear only on the colleges’ and universities’ 
questionnaire are: 


Seeks the assistance of public school administrators and teachers 
in revising the teacher education program so as to improve the 
new teacher’s on-the-job participation in home-school relations. 
Stimulates community organizations (e.g. P.T.A., A.A.U.W.) 


to carry out or assist with projects on better home-school-commu- 
nity relations. 


At least three-fourths of the judges accepted all seven practices 
as desirable ones; however, the colleges and universities (at least 
67 per cent) practice only five of them. They provide opportuni- 
ties for professional and lay people to work together in improving 
public-school education, seek the public-school administrators’ and 
teachers’ suggestions on revising the teacher-education program, 
stimulate research in the communities, carry out home-school- 
community studies of the educational needs of the communities, 
and encourage school administrators to act in an advisory capacity 
to lay organizations working closely with the schools. Again, 
there was no way to determine whether the colleges and universi- 
ties practice these functions regularly, according to an organized 
plan, or only occasionally. 

The two judge-approved functions which the institutions do 
not perform are securing suggestions for teacher education from 
citizens through questionnaires, group discussions, and similar 
methods and acting as a clearinghouse through which agencies 
in the immediate service area can exchange information about 
parent-education offerings and activities. 

Area H includes six questions about provisions made for 
direct staff leadership in parent education. Five of the six also 
appear on the public-school questionnaire. The following are 
two sample questions in this area: 


Designates a faculty person to act in an advisory capacity to lay 
organizations working in close relation to the public schools. 
Delegates one or more professional persons to be in charge of 
parent education as part of their regular work load. 
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Each of the six leadership functions was accepted by at least 
half of the judges, and four of the six are practiced by a majority 
of the institutions. Providing money for the salary of a parent 
educator whose work is to train lay leaders, to act as consultant to 
the public schools, and to co-ordinate parent-education activities 
in the community (22 per cent—‘“yes”) and delegating profes- 
sional persons to direct parent-education activities as part of their 
regular work loads (44 per cent—‘“yes”) are not common prac- 
tices for the colleges and universities. They do provide the services 
of an instructor to work with lay leaders as an occasional con- 
sultant or as a leader-trainer of parents who are being developed 
to direct parent-group discussions, designate a faculty person to 
act in an advisory capacity to lay organizations working with the 
schools, and encourage faculty members to publish articles on 
their experiments and innovations in parent education. 

Area I covers five questions which pertain to training work- 
shops for lay leaders of parent-education activities. The respond- 
ents were asked to answer the questions in this area only if their 
institutions had been requested to hold such workshops. Seven of 
the nine institutions answered. At least four-fifths of the judges 
approved and the same fraction of the institutions stated that they 
perform the two functions which follow: 

Hold the workshop. 

Furnish a staff person who assisted the individuals or organiza- 

tions in developing plans for the workshop. 


The three other functions were not recommended by the 
judges nor are they practiced by the institutions. They are: 

Furnish space for such a workshop, but not assume responsibility 
for planning or staffing it. 
Refer the individuals or organizations who made this request to 
another institution or agency which could assist them. 
Take the position that such a request was outside of the college 
or university's educational responsibility. 


The nine state-supported colleges and universities of Ohio 
offer a variety of services in the parent-education area; however, 
many of these services may very well come under the heading of 
public relations. The judges accepted fourteen parent-education 
practices which are not carried out by the institutions. These are, 
for the most part, special functions which undoubtedly should be 
performed by the colleges and universities. The nine institutions 
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do not have special personnel for parent education, do not assign 
parent-education responsibilities as part of the faculties’ regular 
work loads, give little attention to the preparation of parent edu- 
cators in their graduate programs, do not require a parent- 
education course in their undergraduate elementary-education 


programs, and extend very limited parent-education services to the 
public schools. 


I" view of these findings, the writer recommends certain ways 
in which Ohio’s colleges and universities could improve their 
parent-education programs. First, as the public schools and other 
educational agencies become more active in this field, the colleges 
and universities should develop and strengthen their graduate 
programs in family-life education. Also through their graduate 
schools, these institutions should stimulate and conduct research 
in parent education. Second, an examination of the institution’s 
undergraduate program in teacher training should include a look 
at the home school-relations training of students—is theory being 
related to class projects and laboratory experiences in order to 
help the students understand the importance of keeping open 
the channels of communication between the home and the 
school? Third, the seven colleges and universities which have 
conducted training workshops for lay leaders of parent-education 
activities should continue this practice until the public schools are 
prepared to perform the function. Fourth, the colleges and uni- 
versities should assist the public schools with problems in home- 
school relations. Fifth, child development and family life should 
be included in the areas covered by educational television. 
Certain positive actions to promote parent education have 
already been taken. In 1928 Ohio State University and the State 
Department of Education jointly inaugurated a service division 
of parent education. Although this state-wide program gave every 
indication of having met an important need, it ended abruptly 
when funds were curtailed during the depression of the thirties; 
it has never been revived. City-wide parent-education programs 
financed from state vocational-education funds and supported 
by city boards of education have been maintained in Toledo, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Zanesville, and Youngstown. Each pro- 
gram is under the direction of a specialist in parent or family-life 
education. If parent education is to be made truly effective, the 
present programs should be extended and new ones initiated. 





Television-Viewing Habits 
of High-School Boys 
By JOSEPH K. BALOGH 


Mr. Balogh is associate professor of sociology at Bowling Green 
State University. 


HE impact of television viewing on students has long been 

subject to controversy among American educators. They 

seem chiefly concerned with the informative value, or lack 

of it, of popular television (as distinct from educational televi- 

sion) and with the infringement of viewing time upon other 

activities. Although many articles have already been written in 

regard to these problems, each investigation, properly carried out, 
may help to clarify them. 

The present study, conducted at a metropolitan high school 
in Ohio, explored television-viewing habits of high-school boys. 
Major purposes were (1) to determine the relationship among 
time given to study, to recreation, and to television viewing, (2) 
to investigate the scholastic benefit derived from television, and 
(3) to determine parental influence upon viewing time and pro- 
gram selection. A questionnaire was administered to a random 
sample of 103 sophomore, junior, and senior boys representing a 
cross section of socio-economic levels. 

The data, obtained anonymously, were classified and statisti- 
cally interpreted. Two sets of Pearsonian product-moment corre- 
lations were run for the three classes—first, between the number 
of hours given to television viewing and the time devoted to study, 
and second, between the number of hours given to television 
viewing and the time devoted to recreation. The following addi- 
tional statistical measures were computed: percentages, standard 
error of correlation, critical ratio, and the probable error of cor- 
relation. 


. I shows by classes the total number of hours and min- 

utes that students devote to television. The average Sopho- 

more watches television about 20 hours a week, the average 

Junior 1544 hours a week, and the average Senior 10 hours a week. 

In a study of the television-viewing habits of five hundred students 

in a Chicago high school, Phillip Lewis found that the average 
66 
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time given to television each week was 234 hours; six months 
later it was 2514 hours; and still later it had decreased to 19 hours.’ 
Another investigator reported that high-school pupils in 1954 and 
1955 spent an average of 14 hours a week watching television.’ 
The table shows that the average Sophomore spends twice as 
much time watching television as the average Senior. This con- 
clusion is in agreement with the findings of another study: 


The average weekly television-viewing time was 16.8 hours. The 
tenth-grade pupils spent more time viewing than did either the 
eleventh- or the twelfth-grade pupils. . . . Consistently from Grade X 
to Grade XII there was a gradual decrease in the number of hours 
devoted to this activity.® 


Students in all three grades spend more time watching television 
on Sundays (3 hours and 15 minutes) and Saturdays (3 hours 
and 8 minutes) than on any other day. A study conducted in the 





TABLE I 
NuMBER OF Hours AND Minutes GIVEN TO WATCHING TELEVISION 
Wed. cae 
(1) | 
10th Grade ...... : : 2:20 
llth Grade ...... : 2:00 | 1:45 
12th Grade ...... 1:15 1:15 
Total Group ... 1:52 1:47 





Columbus area corroborates this finding: the investigating com- 
mittee reported that tenth-to-twelfth graders watched television 
3 hours on Sundays, about 214 hours on Saturdays, and almost 2 
hours the rest of the week.* On Fridays Juniors and Seniors spend 
the least amount of time watching television. Evidently television 
cannot compete with numerous school dances, athletic events, and 
other activities which take place on Friday night. 

Table II compares the number of hours that students devote 
each week to television, study, and recreation. The average Sopho- 
more spends about 55 hours, almost one-third of the total number 


1 Witty, Paul. “Television and the High School Student,” Education, LXXII 
(December, 1951), p. 244. 

2 Witty, Paul. “A Sixth Report on TV,” School and Society, LXXXIII (May 12, 
1956), p. 166. 

3 Besco, Galen S. “Television and Its Effects on Other Related Interests of High 
School Pupils,” English Journal, XLI (March, 1952), pp. 151-52. 

4 Koch, Freda Postle. “Children’s Television Habits in the Columbus, Ohio Area: 
a Study of the Relations of Children and Youth to Television in a Saturated Area.” 


Columbus, Ohio: Franklin County, Ohio Section, White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, 1952, p. 9. 
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of hours in the week, on these three activities. For the average 
Senior, the time devoted to television and to study decreases 
appreciably from that for the Sophomore; the time spent on 
recreation, however, is less than that of the Sophomore and more 
than that of the Junior. The Junior and the Senior devote almost 
one-quarter of their time to the three activities. 

When the results given in Table II were examined statisti- 
cally, none of the product-moment correlations were found to be 
significant. Also the standard error of r, critical ratios, and 
probable errors of coefficient of correlation between hours devoted 
to television and those to study and between hours devoted to tele- 
vision and those to recreation did not show any statistical sig- 
nificance. 

Obviously the time spent in watching television has to be 

TABLE II 


CoMPARISON OF TIME GIVEN WEEKLY TO TELEVISION, 
Stupy, AND RECREATION 








| Hours for Hours for Hours for 
| Television | Television Study | Recreation 


9 Q) willis LinlsiasidAapnsadh saints 


10th Grade 15 | 20 


llth Grade | 10 14 
12th Grade ......... | 8 17 


taken from other activities. Fewer hours may be given to other 
mass media such as radio and movies. Unfortunately, significant 
activities like reading may also receive less attention (opinion is 
divided on the influence of television on reading). Among the 
more serious shifts of time is a decrease in creative activity; the 
situation has been forcefully stated: 


Among various activities (housechores, school-homework, sports, 
movie-going, etc.) which televiewing has been displacing, nothing has 
on any level been displaced so much and so consistently as hobbies 
and creative pursuits. Televiewing has displaced creative activities 
among school children in New Haven 22%, in Ann Arbor 26%, and 
in the Los Angeles area about 289. 

By “creative activity” is meant playing musical instruments, sing- 
ing, acting or working in theatre arts, painting, photographing, writ- 
ing, working on periodicals, debating and engaging in forensics and 
other speech arts.° 


5 Lazarus, Arnold Leslie. ‘Pupils’ TV Habits,” Educational Leadership, XI 
(January, 1956), p. 242. 
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Frequency of attendance at movies also came under scrutiny. 
To the question “Do you go to the movies more often than before 
you started to watch television?” less than half of the students in 
each class answered “yes”: 3 out of 33 Sophomores, 10 out of 35 
Juniors, and 14 out of 32 Seniors. Sophomores apparently attend 
movies less frequently than either Juniors or Seniors. For the 
Seniors especially, the novelty of watching television seems to 
have worn off. As the students get older, they apparently achieve 
a better proportion between television viewing and movie attend- 
ance. More frequent dating by the Seniors also helps to account 
for higher attendance at movies. 


NE of the important areas covered in the questionnaire was 
O the benefit that students gained from watching television. 
Investigators of the problem disagree in their findings. Excessive 
viewing is often accompanied by lower grades, yet in some sub- 
ject areas students seem better informed than they had been 
previously. In one study of 144 senior-high school students, 60 
per cent of those in homes with television had higher grades than 
they had in the preceding year. In a survey made in Roselle, New 
Jersey, however, the grades of students regularly viewing televi- 
sion dropped 15 per cent.° 

When the students taking part in the present study were 
asked to state whether or not their school work improved as a 
result of their watching television, the answers given were incon- 
clusive. Slightly more than 50 per cent indicated that television 
did help them get better grades. When they were asked if they 
studied and watched television programs simultaneously, nearly 
70 per cent of all the students said that they preferred to do their 
studying without the assistance of the television set. This conclu- 
sion is borne out elsewhere: 


Television interferes very little with homework. Parents gener- 
ally insist on their children’s finishing their homework before they look 
at TV, and virtually none of the children attempt to do their studying 
in the same room with the TV set when someone is watching a 
program.’ 


The ten programs or kinds of programs chosen as the most 
popular help to clarify the findings in regard to the benefits 


6 Witty, “Television and the High School Student,” op. cit., pp. 244-45. 
7 Maccoby, Eleanor E. “Television: Its Impact on School Children,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, XV (Fall, 1951), p. 438. 
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gained. They are listed in rank order; the figure following each 
gives the number of students citing it: 
“Science and Fiction” (20) “Medic” (4) 
“$64,000 Question” (9) News broadcasts (4) 
“Mr. Wizard” (6) Quiz programs (4) 
“Studio One” (6) “Traffic Court” (4) 
“Dragnet” (6) “Nature Trails” (3) 


Although some of these programs are no longer broadcast, the list 
shows that the students taking part in the study tend to watch 
informative programs. The question of benefits to be derived from 
television viewing is, of course, highly debatable. Before any 
sound conclusions can be reached, much additional research is 
necessary. 


E igree important phase of the study, clearly related to the 
beneficial or harmful influence of television, was the inves- 
tigation of parental influence on program selection. Parents, it 
seems, should control the programs that their children watch and 
the amount of time that they spend in front of the television set. 
Some typical reasons by experts follow: 


“Same rationale as limiting number of desserts and requiring reason- 
able number of hours of sleep” . . . “For same reasons the parents are 
accustomed to use in every other area of their children’s lives” . . . “In 
my opinion a certain amount of well-planned and constant discipline 
of children is highly desirable; and if parents properly explain the need 
of this to children it will do more good than harm.”* 


In the present study, parents exercised several kinds of pro- 
hibition, as shown in Table III. Less than 30 per cent of the par- 
ents prohibited all or some television viewing. The ten programs 
or kinds of programs most frequently prohibited are: 

Murder mysteries “Climax” 
Wrestling “Burns and Allen” 
“Howdy-Doody” Football 


Boxing Baseball 
Hockey “I Love Lucy” 


Interestingly, parents often objected to sports programs. In only 
four cases, two each in the junior and senior classes, was program 
selection entirely under the control of parents. Apparently most 
students may watch television at almost any hour of the day. 


8 Goldenson, Robert M. “Television and Our Children: the Experts Speak Up,” 
Parents’ Magazine and Family Home Guide, XXIX (December, 1954), pp. 80-81. 
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The students reported that their parents gave the following 
reasons for prohibiting television viewing: 


. Students should study instead. 

. Students have more important things to do. 
. Students should practice music lessons. 

. Parents get sick and tired of television. 

. Television is too hard on the eyes. 

. Television is a bad influence. 

. Television costs too much money. 


SIND VIS WN 


Only one factor, the sixth, is even remotely associated with morals 
or ethics. The fourth and the seventh points involve, at least 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS AFFECTED BY PARENTAL PROHIBITION 
OF TELEVISION VIEWING 


| 10thGrade | l1thGrade | 12th Grade 


mie (1) ae y | & 


> 
We 


Prohibit all or some television.......... . 229 | 257 
Limit number of hours for television..... 12.0 8.6 | 11.4 
Prohibit certain hours for television...... 15.0 14.0 5.7 


tangentially, the welfare of the parents rather than of the children. 
That the pupils should study and should practice their music 
lessons are really the only two considerations directly related to 
them. It seems that many of the objections raised by parents 
relate more closely to themselves than to their children. 

Studies like the present one have many limitations. To objec- 
tify social attitudes is always difficult. There are, unfortunately, 
no research tools available that can measure thoroughly and 
accurately all of the varied phenomena related to television 
viewing. 

* 


Ninety-two teen-age delegates from 46 American states and 
34 foreign countries recently attended a three-day scholastic con- 
ference in Williamsburg, Virginia, sponsored by the city for the 
second successive year. Speaking on the theme “Individual Free- 
dom: a Challenge to All Nations,” were Dalip S. Saund, India- 
born Congressman from California; Richard P. McCormick, of 
the Rutgers University Department of History; Harry L. Golden, 
North Carolina editor and author; Eric Berger, editor of Senior 
Scholastic; Howard H. Cummings, of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion; and others. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


A New Teaching Aid 


HE publication of “A Chart for the Development of Basic 

Conservation Concepts in the Elementary Grades” is note- 

worthy in at least two respects: first, the preparation and 
publication were accomplished through the co-operation of many 
persons, agencies, and organizations, and second, the chart prom- 
ises to be a highly useful teaching aid for the elementary schools 
of Ohio and other states. 

The efforts that eventuated in the publication of the chart 
cover a period of more than two years. In October, 1956, a small 
group of educators and conservationists met to consider ways of 
promoting more effective conservation education in the schools 
of the state. They proposed, as the first step, a state-wide con- 
ference of school administrators and conservationists to consider 
the problem and make appropriate recommendations. The Con- 
servation Education Advisory Committee of the State Department 
of Education and the Program Committee of the Natural Re- 
sources Institute of Ohio State University approved this proposal 
and authorized the formation of a steering committee to plan and 
conduct the conference. The steering committee was appointed 
jointly by the State Department of Education and the Natural 
Resources Institute. It comprised representatives of the public 
schools, the State Department of Education, the State Department 
of Natural Resources, the Natural Resources Institute, the League 
of Ohio Sportsmen, and the United States Soil Conservation 
Service. 

The conference was held at Put-in-Bay on June 7-8, 1957. The 
membership included public-school administrators, conservation- 
ists, college teachers, and interested laymen. The director of the 
Natural Resources Institute and the supervisor of conservation 
education of the State Department of Education served as co- 
chairmen. Money to pay the expenses of the conference was 
provided by the League of Ohio Sportsmen, an affiliate of the 
National Wildlife Federation. The group agreed on a number 
of recommendations dealing with instructional materials, the 
responsibilities of school personnel, the training of teachers, and 
related matters. As an immediate step, the cochairmen were 
directed to “initiate preparation of a chart of conservation- 

72 
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education principles” which might “serve as a guide for teachers 
in integrating conservation subject-matter into their subject- 
matter fields at appropriate grade levels” and to “seek financial 
support for its publication.” The cochairmen proceeded vigor- 
ously with this assignment. They secured the co-operation of the 
Youth Water Education Committee of the Ohio Forestry Asso- 
ciation and set up a task force to prepare the chart. 

This task force comprised thirteen persons, including public- 
school curriculum specialists, college teachers, and specialists in 
the various conservation subject-matter areas. They held meetings 
over a period of several months and eventually agreed upon the 
contents of the chart. The cochairmen, with the help of editorial 
assistants, prepared the material for the printer. Meanwhile, the 
Ohio Forestry Association secured grants from a number of spon- 
sors to pay the expenses of the members of the task force and the 
cost of publication. The chart has been distributed by the State 
Department of Education to the public schools of Ohio; other 
distribution is handled by the Association. 


o MucH for the process by which the chart was prepared and 
i. distributed. What about the product of these labors? The 
chart proper covers one side of a large sheet. It lists the basic 
conservation concepts which its authors believe to be the most 
important for the general education of the American citizen and 
thus for the curriculum of the elementary school. It also indicates 
the grade levels at which these concepts may appropriately be 
introduced and developed. The concepts are classified (at the 
left of the chart) as general ones and as those having to do pri- 
marily with mineral, soil, water, plant, and animal resources. 
Three vertical columns indicate the three grade levels—primary, 
intermediate, and upper elementary. Reference letters indicate 
the development of simple concepts into more complex forms. 

An example will make this plan clearer. Under the heading 
“Water Resources,” one of the five concepts listed for the primary 
grades is: “We waste water in many ways. If there is to be 
enough water, we must use it wisely.” At the intermediate 
level, this idea is developed through the following statement: 


Pollution is the principal way by which water is wasted or ren- 
dered unfit for use. The principal sources of pollution are: 

(a) Sewage and industrial waste 

(b) Mine waste 

(c) Silt 
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At the upper elementary level, several statements are given about 
the reuseability of water, the effects of increased population on 
water consumption, the treatment of domestic wastes and indus- 
trially polluted water, and related matters. 

The reverse side of the sheet contains a brief statement on the 
use of the chart, a list of agencies and organizations from which 
conservation materials may be obtained, and brief bibliographies 
of materials dealing with different classes of resources. 

The chart does not suggest activities for teaching the concepts 
that are listed. Obviously there is need for a handbook or a man- 
ual which will provide such suggestions. The task force which 
produced the chart is being expanded in order to undertake the 
preparation of such a guidebook. It is hoped that this will be 
ready for distribution by the fall of 1960. 

Schools should not postpone use of the chart until the guide- 
book is available. Many teachers who are now teaching some of 
the concepts in the chart will find it useful as a check list. Local 
school staffs could well devote a series of meetings to discussing 
the validity of the concepts and the ways in which they can 
appropriately be taught. The State Department of Education 
stands ready to co-operate with local school authorities in arrang- 
ing and conducting work conferences on the use of the chart. 
Many of the colleges and resource agencies of the state have staff 
members who are competent and willing to serve as consultants 
and instructors in such workshops. 

The task force that produced the chart and the co-operating 
organizations and agencies share a firm conviction that an under- 
standing of man’s physical environment and of his relation to it 
is an essential part of the education of the citizen for life in the 
twentieth century. They also believe that each school (and to a 
great extent each teacher) must work out for itself the ways in 
which it is to meet its obligation to develop such understanding 
in its pupils. They hope that the chart will help the teachers of 
the state in the performance of one important part of their 
function. R.ELE. 
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Ap er, Irvinc. What We Want of Our Schools: Plain Talk on Education 
from Theory to Budgets. New York: John Day Company, 1957. 256 pp. 
The imperative in the title is readily answered by anyone—better 
schooling. The question is, how? The reviewer does not think that Mr. 
Adler has a significant answer to that question. It is true, as Robert M. 
Hutchins says in the Foreword, that this book “deals with the right 
topics” (page 5). But contrary to Mr. Hutchins’ view, dealing with the 
right topics does not make this book important. For example, the principal 
error of public education according to Mr. Adler is its reliance on intelli- 
gence tests to separate students according to ability (Chapter IV is entitled 
“The I.Q. Hoax”). The author’s solution to the alleged error is simply to 
espouse an environmentalist position: “it is society that makes the indi- 
vidual” (page 40). It is foolish to deny that environment affects the 
individual’s opportunities and achievements, but Mr. Adler’s use of the 
environmentalist thesis leaves one uneasy. The reviewer has the impression 
that here is an angry man protesting discriminatory practices in education, 
especially angry because he believes that discrimination is cloaked in a 
pseudo-intellectual guise, that of the fixed inherited intelligence. Mr. Adler 
has every reason to protest discrimination, especially when prejudice is sanc- 
timoniously cloaked in very debatable scientific wraps. But his plea for 
improved social conditions is not so much an answer to the problems of the 
schools as it is a moral challenge to the prejudiced public. It certainly ought 
to be possible both to hold to the validity of an intelligence test and to agree 
with Mr. Adler on the need for social reform. But he is here too intent in 
indicting the social-class system and resulting social-class education to debate 
seriously the scientific status of intelligence tests. 
Fortunately, not all of the book has the ring of militant reform. Two 
chapters are given to an analysis of progressive education and to its critics. 


If the penetrating quality of these sections were maintained, the book would 
indeed be important. 
P AntTHony NEMETZ 


Barr, Joun A. The Elementary Teacher and Guidance. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1958. xii+-436 pp. 

Guidance is conceived as a process that permeates the entire situation of 
the school, involving all school and community personnel. The classroom 
teacher is a key person, and Mr. Barr outlines the responsibilities and scope 
of guidance work which are a logical province of the elementary teacher. 
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Part I of this volume structures a background for teacher involvement 
and concern in guidance activities. The topics included are the guidance 
process, mental hygiene and guidance in the elementary school, family in- 
fluence, and various aspects of behavior. The thesis that guidance divides 
itself into three phases—developmental, preventive, and remedial (page 
7)—provides a framework for subsequent sections. Parts II and IV present 
a number of tools and techniques that the classroom teacher can employ in 
his contribution to the guidance program. The approach here is noticeably 
different in that the teacher is not expected to be a master of the professional 
skills attributable to the school counselor, but rater is encouraged to under- 
stand these tools and techniques which become meaningful as he performs 
his team responsibility in assisting boys and girls in their search for maturity. 

Part III portrays the necessary cross-current of action between the ele- 
mentary teacher and the home. 


If the home and the school are the two most important influences in 
a child’s life, it seems almost mandatory that they become better ac- 
quainted. Parents and teachers should know each other as human beings 
with feelings, interests, and abilities, and not as impersonal names (page 
190). 

Part V is concerned with special groups found in the school situation, 
such as the gifted, the physically handicapped, the bilingual, and the de- 
linquent, and the guidance implications for the teacher. Many valuable 
suggestions based on pertinent research are presented. 

This book is replete with up-to-date references, discussion questions, 
film lists, and lists of free and inexpensive guidance materials. The indi- 
vidual teacher desiring a consideration of the guidance point of view as 


applied to the school setting will want to read The Elementary Teacher and 


Guidance. 
Gait F. FARWELL 


Antuony C. Riccio 


Mitter, IsABEL; Dickson, Grorce E.; aND ToMLInson, Loren R. Guide- 
book for Elementary Student Teachers. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1958. vi+-184 pp. 

The Guidebook for Elementary Student Teachers provides helpful 
hints to, and suggested forms for use by, the student teacher. It is organized 
into the following sections: Background for Teaching, Preparing to Teach 
through Observation, Pupil Personnel Data, Beginning Teaching Responsi- 
bilities, Daily Plans, Curricular Areas, the Unit of Work, and Materials and 
Resources Record. 

The Guidebook consists of approximately six pages of descriptive in- 
formation which is spaced throughout the eight sections, principally as 
material introductory to each section. What dominates the book are the 
suggested forms for orienting the student to the co-operating teacher and to 
the college supervisor, and for making a self-evaluation by the student 
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teacher, recording observations inside and outside the classroom, gathering 
data on pupils, making entries in the daily log, making daily and long-term 
plans, building the unit of work, and recording resource aids. These sug- 
gested forms consume almost 90 per cent of the book. Added to the 
descriptive information and suggested forms are the bibliographical listings 
at the end of each chapter. Of the 184 pages in the book, about 120 are 
extra copies of forms for reporting pupil data, preparing plans, and record- 
ing conference notes. 

Although the proposed student-teaching forms are definitely worth 
while and worthy of inclusion, the reviewer wonders if one copy of each 
would not have sufficed. Were the copies added to make the Guide- 
book of more respectable size? A recommended alternative would be to 
reduce the publication to fifty or sixty pages and make it a handbook of 
forms for adaptation to local use by a director of student teaching and his 
staff. Rarely can a form which is prepared in a detached research situation 
serve the exact needs of a program which is certain to have different 
variables. 

Basically, Guidebook for Elementary Student Teachers contains many 
helpful hints on student-teaching practices and forms which could well be 
adapted to the purposes of a specific program. The essential weakness is 
that unnecessary “filler” material serves as a distraction, not an asset. With 
the “filler” material removed, the Guidebook would make a significant 


contribution to the field of student teaching. a 


Northwestern University 


Hamitton, Ropert R., ano Reutter, E. Epmunp, Jr. Legal Aspects of 
School Board Operation. New York: Bureau of Publications,~Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1958. xiv-++-200 pp. 

Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Reutter, recognized authorities in the school- 
law field, present here an excellent handbook in law for the school-board 
member. Organized into ten chapters, the book describes general legal 
principles dealing with the organizational structure of school boards (Chap- 
ter I), the authority of school boards in various areas (Chapters II-VII), 
school-board membership and procedures (Chapters VIII-IX), and liability 
problems (Chapter X). The authors have wisely avoided too extensive use 
of legal citations but have included sufficient documentation to clarify the 
bases for their generalizations. Citations are provided at the end of each 
chapter to assist those who are interested and to avoid breaking the flow 
of the text for the reader who is less technically inclined. 

Any book dealing with school law appears to suffer from an overdose 
of “this may be true, but on the other hand... .” This is, of course, 
a necessary and an important feature in the discussion of a field in which 
there is a constant danger of reaching too easy generalizations. The authors 
have done a careful job of pointing out to their readers the necessity for 
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using this handbook as an introduction to principles and for supplementing 
the text with references to specific state legal provisions and with competent 
legal advice. 

Actually the book should serve a much wider group than school-board 
members. Its two hundred pages constitute a kind of digest of more com- 
prehensive volumes dealing with school law which generally are three to 
four times longer and which usually contain many more case citations. 
The school administrator, the teacher, and, indeed, almost anyone engaged 
in or interested in education will find this a handy reference work. 

One statement appearing in the Introduction (page vi) should, per- 
haps, be printed on each page: “He who serves as his own lawyer has a 
fool for a client!” With this admonition in mind, the reader of this book 
will find it an excellent and well-written source of information. 

Joun E. Corsatty, Jr. 


LaritrE, Paut. The Person in Psychology: Reality or Abstraction. New 
York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1957. x-+-233 pp. 

The dazzling growth and success of psychology in the past two decades 
have fortunately not made all her votaries complacent. From many quarters 
have come attacks upon the ruling orthodoxy. Mr. Lafitte’s book is one of 
the most drastic. He does not propose to substitute for positivistic scientism 
a retreat to a merely philosophical or an unscientific common-sense psy- 
chology, though he would argue that both of these have much to teach 
us. He proposes rather a scientific and experimental study of persons as the 
proper object and focus of psychology. 

Much of the book is given over to a sustained attack on the pre- 
suppositions (often quite unwitting), the methods, and the preoccupations 
of the orthodox impersonal psychology. Despite the enormous strides of 
psychology as a technological discipline, psychology as a pure science has 
progressively tended to cut itself off from life. This, the author contends, is 
the result of the increasing dominance of the positivistic, analytical approach. 

It was natural for the new science of psychology to begin by being 
analytical—especially since it was born in the nineteenth century. It was 
natural, that is, to attempt to discern the elements that compose man’s be- 
havior. Little by little, however, the assumption crept in that from the study 
of the parts in isolation we can learn how they function together. This 
assumption implies the validity of a metaphysical position by no means 
obvious; but then no one is so much given to unwittingly making pro- 
foundly metaphysical assumptions as the positivistic scientist. In opposition 
to this, Mr. Lafitte contends that the study of isolated parts can never do 
more than show their many potential ways of functioning. The study of 
components in isolation is at best uneconomical; they can as well be studied 
in context where their functional relations can also be displayed. 

But psychology has been passionately devoted to building from the 
bottom up, basing itself upon elements found by analysis. Since, however, 
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these elements are essentially abstractions, orthodox theory is building a 
structure in a never-never land where the breath of life never penetrates. 
Complex events, that can be defined and studied only by prolonged work, 
are to be set aside—they disturb the tidy little world of simple abstractions 
and their symbols, the world of sHp and conditioned responses. (These, 
Mr. Lafitte says, anyone can understand after a few days’ study and a few 
weeks’ experimenting; I think he underestimates the neobehaviorists’ ability 
to weave cunningly complex patterns with their simple symbols—or else 
Australian students are brighter than ours.) Contemporary theorizing tends 
to cope with the complex unpleasantness of a disordered society and the 
complex problems of the individual in such a society by a retreat to an 
endless ritual play with models and symbols, representing not how persons 
really act but abstractions having almost no relation—and usually no proved 
relation—with reality. The positivist and the individualistic existentialist 
agree in finding life chaotic; the latter exults in proclaiming the chaotic, the 
former discreetly withdraws into an unreal world of order. 

Mr. Lafitte admits that this account exaggerates. All sorts of counter 
currents are discernible in psychology today. His effort is to show how 
psychology can develop firmly established laws by building on common 
experience instead of moving progressively away from it. 

The author’s criticism of impersonal psychology is more telling than his 
exposition of the alternative position. In fact, he does not give us a 
systematic account of the psychology that studies persons. This, then, is but 
another prolegomenon to the psychology of tomorrow. As such, however, it 


is enormously stimulating. — 


Lorwy, Herta. Training the Backward Child. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1956. 166 pp. 

In 1951 Miss Lowey’s book The Retarded Child: a Guide for Parents 
and Teachers was published; the present book was written in order 
to report “such progress as has been made since 1951” (page 9). It is not 
at all difficult to find in it many comments and principles with which the 
professional worker will disagree; for example, “Whenever possible the best 
way of helping the backward child is for the parents to send him away to 
a boarding-school” (page 15). But reading further, one finds a very helpful 
statement: “The effect on parenthood of having a backward child is 
exactly what you choose to make it” (page 15). 

Along with the author’s useful suggestions, however, appear some 
statements that are very disturbing. The generalizations seem to have been 
made too easily: “When the backward child is the baby of the family the 
situation is easy. His family as a rule accept the baby, and even if they 
have a resistance to his backwardness it is not important enough to cause 
a cleavage” (page 20). One wonders how the author knows that this is 
always true. 
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“Temper and Temperament” is one of the most profitable chapters in 
the book, particularly for parents. In discussing the point that the back- 
ward child seems more prone to show temper than the normal child, the 
author theorizes that he uses temper as a short cut to redeem himself. Rou- 
tine, consistency, and promises, she suggests, can be used constructively to 
minimize and control temper in the child. 

In the chapter “The Backward Child in Normal Society,” Miss Loewy 
develops the thesis that there should be no distinct barrier between the 
school and the home. In “Education. Its Inclusion or Omission,” she 
advises parents not to expect too much from the retarded child: “it is cruel 
to try to urge him beyond his capacity” (page 80). The author is correct 
in pointing out that more of these children can be helped medically and, in 
some cases, educationally. She emphasizes the need for a thorough medical 
examination. It does not always follow, however, that a teacher can help a 
brain-injured child to progress more quickly if she “can know which side 
of the brain is injured” (page 82). 

The book contains interesting and helpful suggestions dealing with 
exercise, music, and case histories, but it cannot be accepted as a profession- 


ally sound piece of literature. Wans 4. Rien 


Wuitney, Frank P. School and I: the Autobiography of an Ohio School- 
master. Yellow Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press, 1957. viii+-174 pp. 

As schoolboy, college student, and professional educator, Mr. Whitney 
spent four-fifths of his eighty years in schools. The central and longest 
section of his autobiography is devoted to the history of one school—the 
junior-senior Collinwood High School of Cleveland, of which he was 
the first principal. After he was graduated from Oberlin (1898), his appren- 
ticeship in education included service as an assistant teacher, small-town 
superintendent, and assistant superintendent in Cleveland. In the latter 
position at school headquarters downtown, he developed a feeling of 
“estrangement from the main current of life” (page 49). 

The account, showing what an unusual schoolman Mr. Whitney was, 
continues: 


To my great delight the superintendent acceded to my request . . . 
and appointed me principal of the new Collinwood High School. Be- 
cause of what seemed . .. as not only an unprecedented but a most 
unreasonable request to be transferred from a position with greater salary 
and presumably greater prestige back to a job in the field, I became at 
once . . . an object of curiosity, not to say compassion, tinged no doubt 
with a bit of suspicion that I was, in a kindly but effective manner, being 
demoted for reasons not apparent on the surface (page 49). 


Mr. Whitney’s account of the shaping and building of the school with 
its five thousand pupils indirectly advances his autobiography. Through 
visits to schools, attendance at meetings, travel, community studies, and wide 
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reading, not uninfluenced, perhaps, by his teaching in the summer schools 
of several universities, including Ohio State, he learned what was being 
thought and done in education. The story of his own school is told in terms 
of several “programs”—health, citizenship, character education, guidance, 
activity, and evaluation. 

This book, though full of anecdotes, has a definite theory implied. 
Although its doctrine is clearly affected by the pedagogical currents of our 
time, the reviewer does not recall any overt reference to “progressive” edu- 
cation and only a single mention of John Dewey (page 32). 

The tone of the book may be indicated best by another brief quotation: 


I have no doubt whatever that the main reliance in teaching citizen- 
ship will continue as in the past to be instruction in history and 
government. . . . [But] knowledge [even relevant knowledge] is not 
enough. Citizenship is an activity. . . . The school I want is an actual 
community offering constant and abundant opportunity to its pupils of 
thinking and acting as citizens (page 149). 

So also with the other programs; the book has many examples of the way 
in which knowledge was transformed into conduct. 

The quotations show that Mr. Whitney is a master of the fitting and 
eloquent word and no “mere” schoolmaster. He is an ardent lover of music 
and natural scenery, a traveler in this country and in Great Britain, a gar- 
dener and, one gathers, a woodcutter of parts. Although he thinks himself 
hardly orthodox, he professes “‘a faith which is deeply and devoutly Chris- 
tian” (page 171). Whether it is considered an autobiography or the history 
of a school, this is a beautifully written and inspiring book. 1: C: Cee 


Franzen, Cart G. F. “Foreign Language in the Curriculum.” Blooming- 
ton, Indiana: Division of Research and Field Services, Indiana University, 
1958. iv + 30 pp. (Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Vol. XXXIV, No. 1). 

For anyone who is familiar with the history of language and education, 
this report is merely a brief review of vocal communication and its dis- 
semination from the “grunts and vocables” (page 1) of the beginning to 
the present problems in foreign-language teaching. It contains neither new 
ideas nor different answers to many current questions. 

Mr. Franzén, however, has clearly and concisely described the historical 
influence of Latin on other languages, religion, and education. He has 
developed at some length the objectives and conclusions of both the Classical 
Investigation (1924) and the Modern Foreign Language Study (1924-27). 
In discussing the enrollment problem, he reports the number and percent- 
age of pupils enrolled in foreign languages in the public secondary day 
schools in 1890, 1900, 1910, 1922, 1934, and 1949, as indicated in the 
Biennial Survey (1948-50). The highest mortality was shown to occur be- 
tween the second and third years of study of a foreign language. The author 
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notes particularly the rising emphasis on the oral-aural aspect of foreign- 
language teaching as opposed to the grammar translation method, the effect 
of the Army Specialized Training Program, and the wave of foreign- 
language programs being introduced in elementary schools. 

Mr. Franzén’s discussion of reasons for teaching foreign languages 
covers both social and vocational objectives. He proposes that “there be a 
complete reconsideration of the place of foreign language study in American 
elementary education” (page 26), and then asks: 


How many years of a language should be offered? The phenomenon of 
foreign language in the elementary school poses a real problem. Suppose 
children begin its study in the third or fourth grade and continue into 
the secondary school. Theodore Andersson has dealt with this aspect 
most adequately. The answer in this case is to continue the study of the 
language so long as there is a legitimate demand for it (page 28). 
Unfortunately, the terms “most adequately” and “legitimate” are contro- 
versial in this context. 
As its title indicates, however, the Bulletin presents a picture of “For- 
eign Language in the Curriculum” and is interesting reading for those who 


wish to review this specific area. 
pe Mesa WoopruFF 


General Earth Science for High Schools. New York: Board of Education 
of the City of New York, 1957. viii-+-72 pp. (Curriculum Bulletin, 
1956-57 Series, No. 5). 

Although prepared as a syllabus for a course in earth science for high 
schools in New York City, this little volume presents an approach that a 
teacher of any science in any school might ponder. This is to develop in the 
students an awareness of the need to know the answers to questions about 
experiences encountered in everyday living—questions answered through 
the study of science. 

The authors pose eight questions: 


. What earth factors determine where man lives and works? 
. Why does man need maps? 

Why does man dig into the earth? 

How is the landscape changing? 

- How does the earth tell the story of its own history? 

. Why is the sea important to man? 

. Why does man explore the atmosphere? 

. Why does man explore the heavens? (page 1) 


CONAN WN 


In finding answers to these questions, heavy reliance is placed on the use 
of audio and visual aids and on student activities. Yet care is taken to see 
that the course does not degenerate into activity for activity’s sake, but that 
through personal experience the students acquire concepts of the physical 
world we live in and from these some understanding of the natural laws 
controlling our environment. Many students read poorly, and probably an 
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idea is more vivid and more memorable, even to the best of readers, when 
brought home by a demonstration which he, himself, has conducted. Here 
we have a reservoir of ideas for suitable experiments, illustrations to show 
easily constructed apparatus, and brief discussions to tie the activity to the 
concept it is seeking to convey. Here also are suggestions on planning and 
conducting field trips and a practical bibliography. 

The book was prepared by a committee of earth-science teachers with 
consultation and assistance from specialists of the staff of the New York 
City school system. The writers have brought a wealth of actual classroom 
experience and a broad background of knowledge to their task. 

Mivprep FisHER MARPLE 


Barry, RutH, aNp Wo xr, Brverty. Modern Issues in Guidance-Personnel 
Work. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1957. xvi+-234 pp. 

The Foreword states, in part, that “it is interesting to realize that guid- 
ance-personnel work has not yet had much criticism” (page ix). The 
authors proceed immediately to change this situation when they write that 
one of the two main purposes of the book is “to delineate the modern 
issues and to state them in their fundamental form” (page 8). The issues 
are discussed in three phases of guidance-personnel work: recurrent, 
renascent, and incipient. The design of this book is contained within an 
analysis of “the four major needs—for analysis and comparison of 
approaches, for continuity of process, for examination of present status, and 
for longitudinal perspective—[ which] to a great extent have dictated the 
nature, purposes, and form of this book” (page 7). 

Before discussing the three main phases of the book, the authors have 
developed a rationale of issues based largely on historical evaluation of the 
guidance-personnel movement with “omission of discussions of major issues 
from their own | guidance-personnel | literature” (page 4). 

Part II, Recurrent Issues in Guidance-Personnel Work, contains five 
chapters on issues relating to “Central Concepts,” “Vocabulary,” “Organi- 
zation and Administration,” “Training,” and “National Associations.” The 
reader will find an excellent discussion of eight basic views of, and 
approaches to, the area of central guidance concepts: educational-vocational, 
services, counseling, adjustment, problem-centered, educative, develop- 
mental, and integrated. “The basic issues about central concepts appear 
when the various approaches to guidance-personnel work are related to the 
individual worker and to the field as a whole” (pages 52-53). 

Succinctly the authors bring to the fore the “terminology tangles” 
and “inconsistencies and paradoxes” in the vocabulary of guidance-personnel 
work. The importance of Chapter IV is emphasized in that “the issue of 
vocabulary should be of immediate concern to guidance-personnel workers, 
because without some clarification of terminology the issues in other areas 
of the work cannot be resolved” (page 65). 
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The major questions raised under the topic of organization of guidance 
services deserve consideration by guidance workers (pages 76-79). Equally 
stimulating for study is Chapter VI on “What training should a guidance- 
personnel worker receive?” (page 80). Three brief paragraphs present new 
emphases within training which the authors recognize. 

Harsh treatment is given to national associations. To both the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association and its journal, the authors 
imply minimal success and they raise the question of the need of a single 
new unifying association. 

Part III, Renascent Issues in Guidance-Personnel Work, contains five 
chapters on “Focus, Context, and Continuity”; “Roles and Functions”; 
“Procedures and Practices”; “Research and Evaluation”; and “Influential 
Forces.” “Focus is what an individual guidance-personnel worker considers 
central to, and actually emphasizes in, his program” (page 116); “context 
is the primary setting in which the guidance-personnel process takes place” 
(page 119); and “the continuity of the guidance-personnel process means 
the sequential aspect of the work” (page 121). Within the framework of 
these definitions the authors raise the crucial question: Which guidance- 
personnel activities are appropriate in an educational setting? This question 
permeates the discussion of “Roles and Functions” (Chapter IX) and 
“Procedures and Practices” (Chapter X). Quickly the authors hit one of 
the more vulnerable areas in the “Research and Evaluation” of guidance 
work (Chapter XI) with the issue being one of omission by guidance 
workers rather than one of commission. The analysis of the dearth of 
experimental research in guidance is attributed in a vague way to a number 
of socioeconomic forces (Chapter XII). 

Part IV mixes evaluative judgments on the “why” of issues with the 
issues of human relationships and leadership, both in the local setting and 
in relevant national associations. The authors would have done better to 
stick to the issues rather than to get caught in the web of taking a definite 
position without giving sufficient supportive evidence. The brevity of 
Chapter XV, “The Future,” adds little to the book. It is more properly an 
epilogue than any detailed consideration of this important field of guidance- 
personnel work in education. 

In this volume the authors have raised many key issues of the guidance 
movement. If the reader does not become emotionally inflamed by many 
severe value judgments spotted throughout this polemic work, the book 
should be helpful in urging guidance workers to move quickly and forth- 


rightly in the direction of solving the problems of the guidance-personnel 


movement. 
Herman J. PETErRs 





